for an hour, and when it was over I should never see
him again. I told him yes.                                         f
He called at nine, but when we -went up to the
Heath, the roundabouts were already being dismantled
under hissing flares. So we made our way down to a
coffee-stall in Camden Town, and as we descended the
hill he told me the story of his life and ~woes.
Of course, he was neither a peanot vendor nor a
Cockney. He held a steady job at a store, was married,
with four children, and spoke naturally in a pleasant
voice that had only a faint ring of the halls. The
"peanut act/3 as he called it, was merely a w^ay of satisfy-
ing bis stifled ambitions to get back to the stage. He
carried it out every Bank Holiday and most summer
Sundays, and usually managed to make thirty shillings
or two pounds out of the week-end. "God in heaven,"
he exclaimed, as I marvelled at his profits, "it isn't the
money. Don't you understand that IVe been an actor,
and once an actor, always an actor ? The artist in me
won't let me wear out the seat of xny trousers on an
office stool/5
His name, he told me, was Jack, and he came from
a stage family. ''It's in the blood," he declared, "it's in
the blood. Why, d'you realize that for this peanut act
of mine I get up at five in the morning and rub grime
into my eyes and my hands just to be certain I look the
part ? And even then Fm not satisfied, An artist is
never satisfied."
Jack had joined the Army during the War at the
age of fourteen. After it was over he had gone to the
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